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PREFATORY  NOTES 

I  HAVE  known  my  friend  Jack  White  intimately 
for  upwards  of  thirty  years,  and  have  admired 
the  soundness  of  all  departments  of  his  game, 
but  if  there  be  one  phase  of  it  above  the  others 
that  has  claimed  my  interest,  it  is  his  wonderful 
putting. 

It  has  always  seemed  to  me  that  to  get  a 
glimpse  of  the  true  science  of  putting  one  must 
look  for  it  in  the  old  school  of  Scottish  Golf. 
In  that  school  one  is  made  to  realise  that  the 
play  around  the  hole  receives  the  just  due  that 
its  delicacy  -and  charm  rightly  demand.  In 
these  modern  days  one  is  apt  to  forget  that  it  is 
on  the  putting-green  that  holes  are  won  or  lost. 
The  charm  and  value  of  the  short  game  is  often 
lost  amid  the  physical  joys  that  the  long  shots 
give,  but  after  many  years  of  hard,  strenuous 
professional  golf,  I  am  more  and  more  con- 
vinced that  much  greater  attention  should  be 
paid  to  the  approach  and  holing  out.  There 
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is  so  much  to  be  learnt  as  to  the  proper 
manipulation  of  the  ball  with  the  putter,  and  it 
is  a  study  that  should  be  for  all  a  fascinating 
and  abiding  pleasure. 

I  know  of  no  one  who  is  more  able  to  expound 
the  theory  and  intricacies  of  the  putting  game 
than  White.  To  see  Jack  settle  down  to  the 
worrying  out  of  the  line  to  the  hole,  and  the 
exactness  in  which  the  ball  should  be  struck, 
is  an  education  in  thoroughness  and  studied 
application.  Each  individual  putt  presents  to 
him,  as  it  should  to  everyone,  an  entirely 
individual  problem,  requiring  special  thought 
for  its  correct  solution ;  and  very  rarely  is  his 
keen,  matured  judgment  at  fault. 

Jack  White  retains  pre-eminently  among 
golfers  of  to-day  that  subtlety  of  play  that 
seems  to  be  a  rightful  heritage  of  the  old 
school  of  Scots  golfers  of  which  he  is  a  worthy 
descendant. 

While  I  am  writing  this  modest  but  sincere 
appreciation,  I  do  not  know  on  what  lines  the 
author  proposes  to  give  to  the  world  the  know- 
ledge that  he  possesses.  I  am,  however,  more 
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than  sure  that  what  he  has  to  say  will  be  said 
in  a  manner  convincing  to  the  reader,  and  will 
prove  that  he  is  a  master  of  his  subject. 

J.  H.  TAYLOR. 
MID-SURREY  GOLF  CLUB, 
RICHMOND. 

January,  1921. 

No  golfer  out  to  improve  his  game  by  all 
available  means  within  his  reach  can  afford  to 
neglect  what  Jack  White  has  to  say  about  the 
subtle  art  of  putting.  I  have  not  yet  had  an 
opportunity  of  reading  his  book,  but  I  have 
experienced  so  often  practical  demonstrations 
of  his  uncanny  aptitude  for  holing  out  on  the 
green  that  any  "  tip  "  he  may  now  be  willing  to 
give  is  worthy  of  the  earnest  attention  of  every 
golfer,  be  he  amateur  or  professional. 

JAMES  BRAID. 
WALTON  HEATH  GOLF  CLUB, 

WALTON-ON-THE-HILL,  SURREY. 
January  22,  1921. 

This  book  on  putting  by  my  friend  Jack 
White  will  be  of  great  benefit  to  golfers  all  over 
the  world,  I  am  sure.  Jack  White  has  no  equal 
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on  the  putting-green.  His  instruction  and 
"  tips  "  on  how  to  get  the  ball  into  the  wee  hole 
will  give  golfers  a  system  to  work  on  and  intro- 
duce methods  that  will  help  them  to  win 
matches  and  medals,  for  undoubtedly  good 
putting  wins  every  time. 

ALEX.  HERD. 
COOMBE  HILL  GOLF  CLUB, 
KINGSTON  HILL,  SURREY. 

What  Jack  White  has  to  say  about  the  science 
of  putting  should  be  the  last  word.  He  is  a 
specialist  in  this  department  of  the  game,  and 
is  recognised  as  the  best  putter  in  the  pro- 
fessional ranks. 

G.  DUNCAN. 

HANGER  HILL  GOLF  CLUB, 
BALING,  W.  5. 

January  14,  1921 


PUTTING 


I.— APPROACH  AND  MEDIUM-LENGTH 
PUTTS  , 

How  often  one  hears  the  remark,  "  So-and-so 
is  a  born  putter  " !  In  my  long  experience  of 
thirty  years  in  first-class  golf  I  have  never  seen 
a  golfer  whom  I  should  call  a  born  putter; 
some  have  a  more  delicate  touch  than  others, 
but  how  few  players  gifted  with  this  right  touch 
have  made  proper  use  of  it !  The  few  that  have 
become  real  good  putters  have  practised  on 
highly  scientific  lines. 

I  have  often  heard  people  mention  some 
particular  golfer  as  being  a  good  putter  because 
he  has  exceptional  days  when  his  putts  go  into 
the  hole  from  all  parts  of  the  green.  This 
inspired  putting  always  occurs  in  a  friendly 
game  when  the  player  has  started  his  round 
with  an  easy  mind  and,  starting  well,  he  sails 
along  finding  his  touch  to  perfection.  He 
decides  that  in  future  he  will  always  be  able  to 
putt  well,  but  the  time  comes  when  this  player 
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takes  out  a  card  and  immediately  his  touch 
deserts  him  ;  so  he  concludes  he  is  only  merely 
temporarily  off  his  putting.  It  would  be  a  kind 
action  if  he  were  told  he  was  not  a  good  putter, 
for  to  be  classed  as  such  a  golfer  must  be  able 
to  depend  upon  himself,  however  highly  tried. 
This  confidence  can  only  come  by  experience 
and  knowledge  that  was  first  gained  by  long 
hours  of  practice. 

Now,  if  the  man  who  loses  his  putting  in  a 
medal  round  would  take  himself  to  task  and 
find  out  why  he  fails  on  the  putting-green  when 
he  is  highly  strung,  he  would  be  doing  a  very 
wise  action,  and  the  result  should  be  that  he 
would  discover  he  must  learn  how  to  putt. 
There  are  any  number  of  golfers  who  can  strike 
the  ball  well  on  the  green  but  are  not  good 
putters.  The  reason  is  that  when  there  is 
nothing  depending  on  the  game  a  player's  nerves 
are  calm,  and  he  can  look  at  the  ball  and, 
having  a  good  eye,  can  putt  well ;  but  when  he 
particularly  wants  to  do  a  good  round  he  gets 
excited  and  the  putts  begin  to  slip  past  the 
hole.  He  fails  to  realise  that  his  trouble  is  that 
he  cannot  look  at  the  ball. 

The  only  cure  is  to  learn  to  look  well  down 
on  the  ball  even  when  six  up ;  it  is  taking 
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liberties  in  friendly  games  that  makes  a  player's 
confidence  go  astray.  So  in  all  games  school 
yourself  to  try  as  hard  as  you  can  until  the  time 
comes  when  you  can  say :  "  I  know  how  to  putt 
even  with  a  gallery  looking  on."  However 
nervous  a  player  may  feel  before  a  big  match, 
he  will  do  himself  justice  if  he  has  mastered  a 
putting  method,  and  even  a  missed  putt  at  the 
first  hole  will  not  shatter  his  confidence  and  he 
will  still  feel  that  things  are  going  all  right. 

When  I  was  a  boy  I  was  fortunate  in  seeing 
all  the  best  players  play  in  serious  matches,  and 
among  the  great  players  in  those  days  there 
were  some  of  the  best  putters  the  game  has  ever 
known.  I  used  to  watch  with  great  interest 
their  different  methods,  and  I  would  try  and 
copy  a  player's  style  that  I  fancied. 

I  always  had  the  names  of  three  men  in  my 
mind,  and  the  time  came  when  I  was  certain  I 
had  found  out  a  plan  for  myself  that  perhaps 
no  other  golfer  had  ever  put  into  use.  I  was 
convinced  that  Mr.  J.  E.  Laidlay  (for  whom  I 
carried  in  all  big  events  from  1886  until  1889) 
was  the  best  approach  putter  living ;  the  late 
J.  O.  F.  Morris  the  best  putter  from  6  to  12  feet, 
and  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson  the  most  accurate 
holer  out,  and  I  was  determined  to  combine 
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these  three.  I  saw  so  much  of  Mr.  Laidlay's 
play  that  I  had  no  difficulty  in  copying  him, 
and  the  art  of  laying  long  putts  stone  dead 
became  the  best  shot  in  my  bag,  and  still 
remains  so. 

My  grip  for  all  putts  is  the  "overlap."  I 
grip  the  club  lightly  in  the  fingers,  putting  both 
thumbs  straight  down  the  shaft,  the  fourth  and 
fifth  fingers  of  the  right  hand  resting  on  the  left 
hand.  The  club  must  be  controlled  by  the  left 
thumb  and  forefinger,  the  thumb  firm  on  the 
club  handle  and  the  forefinger  pressed  under- 
neath. Great  attention  must  be  paid  to  the 
timing  of  the  swing  so  that  the  putter-head  is 
always  leading,  and  much  care  must  be  taken 
over  this. 

After  having  delivered  my  ball  on  its  way  to 
the  hole,  I  have  often  heard  a  spectator  say, 
"  Oh,  he  is  short,"  but  the  ball  will  creep  on 
its  journey  and  be  very  near  the  hole. 

In  playing  the  long  putt  it  is  quite  wrong  to 
make  any  use  of  the  arms.  In  the  illustrations 
(Figs,  i  and  3)  it  is  plainly  shown  that  the 
stroke  is  made  entirely  with  the  wrists,  both 
elbows  close  to  the  side  of  the  body. 

The  club  is  started  for  the  backward  swing 
with  the  left  wrist,  keeping  the  right  elbow 


FIG.      I. — TAKING      THE      CLUB      BACK      FOR     THE 
LONG    PUTT. 

The  feet  are  close  together,  whereas  for  'shorter  putts  they 
are  some  distance  apart.  The  club  is  taken  well  back,  and 
the  head  is  clearly  leading — an  important  point.  White 
has  closely  followed  his  own  precept  of  keeping  the  elbows 
in  and  doing  the  work  with  the  wrist. 


To fa.cn p.  10. 


FIG.   2. — THE   FINISH   OF  THF   LONG    PUTT. 

The  body    has  been  kept  perfectly  still  and  the  head  well 

down,  with  no  premature  lifting  of  the  eye.     The  club  has 

gone  well   through  with  the  club-head  again  leading.     The 

stroke  has  obviously  been  well  timed. 


FIG.  3. — THE   RIGHT   WAY  TO  TAKE  THE  CLUB   BACK 
FOR   A    MEDIUM-LENGTH    PUTT. 

Here  the  club  has  been  taken  steadily  back  by  the  left  wrist, 

and  there  is  no  arm  movement.    The  head  is  sunk  down  over 

the  ball.     The  feet  are  some  way  apart  and  the  right  foot  has 

come  forward. 


FIG.     4 — THE      WRONG     WAY     TO      TAKE     THE 
CLUB     BACK     FOR    A     MEDIUM-LENGTH     PUTT. 

The  club  should  never  be  taken  back  like  this.      It  has 

been  taken  back  with  the  hands  rather  than  the  wrists, 

and  the  elbows  have  moved.      There  has  clearly  been 

no  wrist  work. 


To  fact  p.  ii. 
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close  to  the  side  (Fig.  i).  The  downward 
swing  commences  with  the  right  hand,  keeping 
the  left  elbow  into  the  side  (Fig.  3).  In  this 
way  there  is  complete  control  of  the  putter  from 
start  to  finish  of  the  swing. 

The  late  J.  O.  F.  Morris  was  my  next  hero, 
as  he  was  such  a  good  putter  in  his  money 
matches.  I  copied  him  in  the  putts  from  6  to 
12  feet,  and  as  Morris  had  a  peculiar  arch  in  his 
back  and  shoulders,  my  comrades  of  the  links 
used  to  chaff  me  and  say  I  was  getting  humpy 
backed  through  putting  in  that  style.  But  I 
knew  my  own  little  secrets  and  said  nothing, 
for  I  knew  my  humpy  back  made  me  drop  my 
nose  down  on  the  ball  and  keep  it  there. 

I  was  very  keen  to  try  how  I  should  get  on 
in  a  test  match,  so  I  challenged  a  professional, 
George  Douglas  by  name.  At  this  time  I  was 
only  seventeen  years  of  age  and  he  was  three 
years  my  senior.  We  played  for  -£2  a  side.  I 
had  to  get  a  caddie  to  carry  for  me  who  would 
do  it  for  the  fun  of  the  game,  as  my  last  shilling 
was  on  the  match.  Considering  our  age  and 
experience,  we  both  played  very  well  in  front  of 
a  gallery  of  very  severe  critics.  My  putting 
won  me  the  match  by  3  up  and  I  to  play,  and 
that  same  evening  dear  old  Harry  Crawford, 
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who  acted  as  "  bishop  "  to  us  lads,  gave  me  a 
few  words  of  great  encouragement,  and  these 
words  instilled  into  me  a  lot  of  determination. 
Helped  by  this  and  by  much  practice,  I  was 
in  the  prize-list  two  years  later  (1892),  when 
Mr.  Hilton  won  the  Open  Championship  at 
Muirfield.  I  was  going  the  right  way  for  a  lad 
of  nineteen  years  of  age.  The  following  year 
at  Prestwick  I  tied  with  J.  H.  Taylor  and  Ben 
Sayers  for  the  three  last  prizes. 

All  this  time  I  was  practising  hard,  par- 
ticularly putts  of  12  feet  and  under.  I  gave  all 
my  attention  to  the  proper  way  to  control  the 
ball,  and  would  strike  it  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  ground  the  ball  had  to  travel  over. 
If  the  hill  or  borrow  was  from  right  to  left  I 
would  strike  my  ball  on  the  heel  of  my  putter — 
in  other  words,  put  check  side  on  the  ball,  and 
the  more  I  learnt  of  billiards  the  easier  became 
the  difficult  putts.  (This  subject  will  be  dealt 
with  more  fully  later.) 

The  stance  for  the  middle-length  putt  is  with 
the  feet  farther  apart  than  for  the  long  approach 
putt  (Fig.  3).  After  the  line  is  taken  there 
must  not  be  a  suspicion  of  movement  in  any 
part  of  the  body,  except  the  wrists,  in  making 
the  stroke.  The  head  ought  to  remain  firmly 
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dropped  until  after  the  ball  is  on  its  way  to  the 
hole.  The  hands  must  never  be  taken  back  as 
in  Fig.  4,  but  should  be  kept  straight  down  on 
the  ball  and  the  putter-head  allowed  to  start 
steadily  from  the  wrist  (Fig.  3).  The  putter- 
head  begins  the  downward  movement,  and  there 
is  no  need  to  worry  about  following  through 
the  ball,  as  the  right  wrist  is  straightened  at 
the  moment  of  impact  and  the  left  wrist  in  the 
same  position  as  when  the  stroke  was  begun. 

The  right  elbow  must  be  kept  into  the  side, 
not  in  a  stiff  position,  but  sufficiently  to  prevent 
it  from  moving  until  the  ball  is  hit. 

The  reason  so  many  players  are  liable  to 
push  out  their  putter  or  pull  it  in  on  the  back- 
ward swing  is  that  their  elbows  are  too  far  out 
from  their  bodies.  The  elbows  should  be  kept 
in  for  all  putts,  and  only  the  wrists  used.  The 
billiard  player  uses  his  left  hand  as  a  rest  in 
order  to  steady  his  cue,  and  the  golfer  can  get 
the  same  steadiness  by  keeping  his  elbow  into 
his  side. 

Every  good  putter  loves  the  fast,  hard  surface 
of  the  seaside  putting  -  green,  when  it  is  a 
scientific  feat  to  get  down  in  two  putts.  If  the 
undulations  are  not  too  severe  it  is  a  real 
pleasure  to  be  putting  under  these  conditions. 
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I  can  putt  just  as  well  on  some  of  our  good 
inland  courses  where  the  grasses  grow  fine  and 
the  subsoil  is  gravel,  but  those  who  learnt  their 
golf  on  a  seaside  course  are  more  likely  to 
acquire  the  finer  touch. 

I  maintain  that  if  a  golfer  can  turn  the  ball 
about  with  an  iron  or  mashie,  why  should  not 
he  juggle  a  bit  with  his  putter  ?  Any  class  of 
golfer  can  thump  a  ball  up  to  the  hole  on  a 
stiff,  flat  green  with  lots  of  grass  on  its  growing 
roots,  but  that  was  never  meant  to  be  part  of 
the  game.  It  is  like  playing  billiards  on  a  piece 
of  corduroy  cloth,  and  it  turns  putting  into  one 
single  shot  of  hitting  the  ball  hard  and  straight. 
There  is  plenty  of  hitting  to-day  with  holes  of 
400  yards  classed  as  "  par  fours  "  without  add- 
ing putting  in  this  category  as  well.  Let  us 
rest  our  muscles  and  use  our  brains  when  we 
reach  the  green  and  keep  to  the  beautiful  touch 
of  delicate  putting.  To  quote  dear  old  Tom, 
"  Mair  sand,  Honeyman,"  is  what  is  wanted  to 
keep  the  old  seaside  fast  surface  on  the  greens 
where  the  ball  will  respond  to  the  player's 
touch,  the  grass  being  soft  and  the  ball  hugging 
low  to  the  sand  at  the  top  of  the  putting 
surface. 
As  the  championships  are  always  held  on  a 
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seaside  course,  it  is  well  to  be  ready  in  time  and 
play  yourself  in  on  a  keen  green.  Anyone  who 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  win  the  Open 
Championship  will  tell  you  that  you  cannot  win 
the  blue  ribbon  of  golf  unless  you  are  putting 
very  well.  A  player  when  getting  himself  fit 
for  a  big  event  is  very  apt  to  forget  that  it  is 
the  hand  and  the  eye  that  count  in  golf,  and 
not  the  body.  Eat  little  and  sleep  a  lot. 
Cigarettes  make  the  hole  the  size  of  an  egg- 
cup  ;  some  like  a  pipe  "  whiles." 

THE  COMMENTARY 

It  is  the  privilege  of  those  who  cannot  write 
or  paint  to  criticise  the  books  or  the  pictures  of 
those  who  can ;  and  so,  perhaps,  a  bad  putter 
may  be  allowed  to  supply,  not  a  criticism,  but  a 
commentary  upon  these  words  of  wisdom  that 
come  from  a  very  good  one.  Superficially,  at 
any  rate,  there  is  nothing  in  which  good  golfers 
differ  so  much  as  in  their  methods  of  putting. 
The  learner  in  search  of  a  model  has  a  wide 
and  varied  choice.  I  have  been  interested  in 
comparing  Jack  White's  advice  with  that  of 
other  authorities  and  noticing  wherein  they 
agree  and  differ  respectively. 

The  first  of  these  other  pundits  to  come  to 
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mind  is  naturally  Willie  Park,  whose  excellent 
little  book,  "  The  Art  of  Putting,"  was  lately 
published.  To  outward  view  these  two  differ 
very  much  in  their  methods.  Park  always 
looked  as  if  he  were  pulling  the  ball  into  the 
hole,  and,  indeed,  he  declares  that  he  always 
found  it  easiest  to  hook  his  putts.  There  is  no 
suspicion  of  a  hook  about  White's  putting. 
He  is  rather  what  I  should  call  a  "tapping" 
putter,  and  this  is  particularly  noticeable  when 
he  gets  near  the  hole.  Yet  the  two  do  not 
differ  greatly  as  to  their  advice.  Both  are  very 
strong  on  four  points — the  keeping  of  the  head 
well  down  and  rigidly  still,  the  keeping  of 
the  elbows  in,  the  use  of  the  wrists,  and  the 
doing  of  the  work  of  hitting  with  the  right 
hand. 

The  first  two  commandments  are,  I  suppose, 
universally  admitted  to  be  sound  in  theory  by 
all  golfers,  but  in  practice  they  are  too  con- 
stantly violated.  Jack  White  is  certainly  a 
magnificent  example  of  obedience  to  his  own 
doctrine.  He  remains  as  still  as  a  statue  when 
once  he  has  taken  up  his  position,  and  no  one 
sinks  his  head  down  better  over  the  ball.  To 
this  end  he  lays  great  stress  on  his  "  humpy  " 
back,  and  many  of  us  would  very  likely  accept 
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permanent  curvature  of  the  spine  if  thereby  we 
could  hole  our  putts. 

As  to  the  exclusive  use  of  the  wrists,  there 
is  a  certain  amount  of  conflict.  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson,  one  of  those  whom  White  took  as 
his  models,  preached  in  the  Badminton  that  the 
club  should  be  worked  "  backwards  and  forwards 
with  the  wrists,  mainly  the  left  one."  And 
certainly  in  practice  no  golfer  has  putted  with 
a  freer  and  truer  wrist  movement.  Braid,  in 
his  book,  did  not  give  a  definite  pronouncement 
on  the  question.  Sir  Walter  Simpson,  a  delight- 
ful writer  —  but,  perhaps,  rather  a  cynical 
instructor — gave  his  pupils  the  choice  of  putting 
"  entirely  from  the  wrist,  from  the  shoulder,  or 
by  a  combined  use  of  all  the  arm-joints,"  and 
added  that  it  did  not  matter  which  method 
they  adopted  so  long  as  they  stuck  to  it  through 
good  and  ill.  On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Everard, 
while  advocating  free  wrist  play  for  long  putts, 
held  that  at  holing-out  range  "  flexion  of  the 
wrist  should  cease."  I  have  heard  Mr.  Lassen, 
a  fine  putter  and  a  thoughtful  golfer,  express 
something  of  the  same  opinion ;  and  Mr.  Hilton, 
who  in  his  later  years  has  been  experimenting 
with  putting  methods,  is  now,  I  fancy,  a  believer 
in  the  stiff  left  wrist.  To  give  a  personal 
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opinion,  it  always  seems  to  me  that  the  ordinary 
bad  putter,  when  told  to  use  his  wrists,  is  apt 
to  get  the  left  wrist  too  much  bent  into  the 
shape  of  a  bow,  a  perfectly  fatal  state  of  things. 
One  thing  is  tolerably  certain.  There  are  some 
good  putters  who  putt  with  a  stiff  wrist,  but 
there  is  also  an  enormous  number  of  bad  ones 
who  do  so,  moving  their  arms  quite  un- 
necessarily and  giving  the  ball  a  blow  at  once 
feeble  and  heavy.  Look  at  the  photograph  in 
which  Jack  White  is  showing  the  wrong  way 
to  take  back  the  club.  It  is  horribly  suggestive 
of  our  own  methods  on  our  bad  days.  The 
reader  had  better  disregard  the  other  authorities 
I  quoted  and  try  to  do  what  White  tells  him. 

As  regards  the  use  of  the  right  hand,  there  is 
an  interesting  difference  between  White  and 
Park.  White  "overlaps,"  not  merely  with 
one,  but  two  fingers  of  the  right  hand.  Park 
does  not  approve  of  the  overlapping  grip 
because  "  it  brings  the  left  hand  too  much  into 
play."  Each  of  them  can  clearly  best  use  his 
right  hand  in  the  way  he  wants,  with  his  own 
grip,  but  here,  as  regards  the  ordinary  mortal, 
I  profess  myself,  with  due  humility,  of  the  Park 
school  of  thought.  If  a  man  wants  to  use  his 
right  hand,  let  him  hold  his  two  hands  an  inch 
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or  so  apart  and  he  will  feel  that  the  right  hand 
is  doing  more  work.  This,  too,  is  a  doctrine  of 
Mr.  Hilton's.  The  exact  grip  is,  however,  within 
limits,  a  minor  point  for  personal  experiment. 
On  the  essential  question  of  what  is  to  be 
accomplished  our  two  authorities  do  not  really 
differ. 


II.— THE  SHORT  PUTT  AND   HINTS 
ON   PRACTICE 

THE  next  great  amateur  to  come  across  my 
path  was  Mr.  Horace  Hutchinson,  one  of  the 
best  holers  out  I  have  ever  seen.  His  method 
was  quite  different  from  all  the  other  great 
players  of  that  time.  Mr.  Hutchinson  over- 
lapped two  fingers  of  the  right  hand  on  top  of 
the  left  and  sent  the  ball  into  the  hole  with  a 
distinct  lap.  I  made  up  my  mind  to  hole  out 
in  this  way,  and  so  decided  to  play  all  my  putts 
with  a  putting-cleek. 

At  this  time  I  had  two  putters — a  beautiful 
wooden  putter  made  by  Jamie  Anderson,  of 
St.  Andrews,  and  a  nicely  balanced  putting- 
cleek  with  a  little  loft  on  it.  After  a  few  weeks' 
painstaking  practice  with  this  putting-cleek  I 
found  myself  putting  putts  of  all  distances  very 
well,  and  from  that  time  no  matter  how  much 
trouble  I  had  with  any  of  my  other  clubs,  I 
have  never  been  really  off  my  putting. 

From  the  early  days  at  North  Berwick, 
where  I  first  took  a  fancy  to  Mr.  Horace 
Hutchinson's  style  of  holing  out,  I  have  played 
20 


FIG.  5. — ADDRESS  FOR  SHORT  PUTT. 

The  right  foot  is  straight  behind  the  ball,  and  the  hands  and  head  well  down 
on  the  ball. 


To  face  p.  20. 


FIG.  6. — TAKING  THE  CLUB  BACK  FOR  A.  SHORT  PUTT. 

The  club  is  pushed  back  with  the  left  wrist.   The  ball  is  then  given  a  firm 
tap  with  the  right  hand. 


FIG.    7. — FINISH    OF    THE   SHORT   PUTT. 

The  left  wrist  is  still  in  its  original  position,  the  right  hand 
having  tapped  the  ball. 


To  face  f>.  21. 
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the  short  putt  with  a  firm  tap,  although  my 
stance  is  a  little  different  from  that  used  by  the 
famous  amateur. 

At  first,  in  playing  the  short  putts  with  a 
short  swing  and  no  follow  through,  I  was 
inclined  to  start  the  putter-head  round  towards 
the  right  foot  and  thereby  get  a  running  pull, 
so  I  brought  up  the  right  foot  in  a  straight  line 
behind  the  ball  (Fig.  5),  when  I  found  it  easy 
to  keep  the  face  of  my  putter  at  the  true  angle 
to  prevent  a  follow  through.  I  grip  the  club 
fairly  firmly  with  the  thumb  and  forefinger  of 
both  hands,  the  right  elbow  being  kept  well 
into  the  side,  and  I  never  strike  the  ball  until 
my  head  is  dead  steady.  I  tap  the  ball  with 
my  right  hand  (Fig.  6),  and  never  look  up  till  I 
hear  the  rattle  of  the  ball  in  the  hole  (Fig.  7). 

There  is  never  any  danger  of  having  the  club- 
head  too  high  or  too  low  on  the  backward  swing 
if  the  elbows  are  kept  in  and  the  left  wrist  has 
started  the  club  on  its  backward  course.  The 
reason  so  many  players  find  a  difficulty  in 
keeping  their  eye  down  on  the  ball  is  that  their 
arms  are  too  free.  A  good  way  to  prevent  this 
is  to  experiment  by  tying  a  piece  of  string 
round  the  arms  at  the  elbow  and  passing  the 
string  round  the  body  so  that  the  wrists  only 
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can  be  made  use  of.  A  great  improvement  can 
be  made  by  this. 

During  the  Amateur  v.  Professional  Match  at 
Sunningdale,  held  in  October,  one  often  heard 
a  spectator  remark :  "  None  of  our  amateurs 
can  putt."  They  certainly  were  much  inferior 
to  the  professionals  on  the  putting-green,  and 
I  think  this  is  the  reason  :  The  professional  is 
made  to  qualify  for  most  of  the  big  tournaments, 
and  this  good  training  improves  the  short  game. 
Score  play  and  plenty  of  it  is  what  our  young 
golfers  require,  and  they  ought  to  give  up  four- 
ball  matches.  Very  few  golfers  have  the  right 
temperament  for  this  bustling  sort  of  golf.  A 
certain  amount  of  time  is  required  before  a 
player  can  get  his  nerve  set  and  his  brain  into 
his  hands.  Time  must  be  taken  to  play  a  putt. 
All  famous  players  take  more  time  for  their 
putts  when  competing  in  the  Open  Champion- 
ship than  they  do  in  exhibition  games.  I 
always  blame  the  quick  exhibition  golf  for 
Harry  Vardon's  bad  time  with  his  putting. 
When  playing  off  his  tie  at  Muirfield  against 
J.  H.  Taylor,  it  was  Harry's  sound  holing  out 
that  won  him  his  first  Open  Championship. 

J.  H.  Taylor  took  a  long  time  to  realise  that 
a  minute  or  so  spent  on  the  putting-green  was  a 
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stroke  picked  up,  and  I  can  safely  say  that  in  a 
tight  corner  you  will  see  "  J.H."  keeping  to  the 
proper  figure  for  the  hole,  not  by  the  results  of 
his  steady  driving,  as  so  many  people  imagine, 
but  by  his  painstaking  holing  out. 

Mr.  John  Low  at  his  best  was  a  wonderful 
putter,  and  he  knew  it,  for  no  golfer  has  ever 
shown  more  confidence  on  the  putting-green 
than  the  famous  St.  Andrews  amateur.  Mr. 
Low  would  keep  you  waiting  while  he  took  the 
time  he  wanted. 

The  late  Tom  Ball  was  an  artist  with  the 
putter.  I  can  remember  the  first  time  I  saw 
him  play.  I  took  a  fancy  to  his  style  because 
of  the  way  he  held  his  elbows  in  and  his  nice 
easy  wrist  action,  which  was  a  treat  to  watch. 

One  of  the  best  putters  of  the  present  day 
is  Tom  Williamson,  of  Nottingham.  He  has 
the  proper  putting  patience  ;  he  looks  at  the 
ball  and  takes  plenty  of  time  to  hit  it,  and  after 
he  has  struck  the  ball  his  head  is  still  down.  I 
am  a  great  admirer  of  the  Nottingham  man, 
and  I  hope  the  rising  generation  will  follow  his 
example. 

Mr.  Hilton  is  a  much  improved  putter,  and  I 
fancy  that  changing  his  methods  helped  him, 
and  playing  a  good  deal  with  Mr.  S.  H.  Fry 
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benefited  his  game^  I  always  remember  my 
golf  with  Mr.  Fry  at  Seaford,  where  I  was 
professional  for  four  years  before  coming  to 
Sunningdale.  We  played  a  lot  together,  and 
used  to  exchange  ideas  on  putting.  I  always 
had  a  very  high  opinion  of  Mr.  Fry's  short 
game.  Both  George  Duncan  and  Abe  Mitchell 
putt  well,  and  they  putt  fairly  quickly,  but  I 
fancy  they  will  take  a  little  more  time  before 
long,  as  their  touch  is  so  good  that  a  little 
extra  time  will  help,  especially  in  champion- 
ships. 

In  practice  it  is  useful  to  remember  that  it  is 
your  eyes  that  give  the  orders  to  your  hands, 
and  therefore  it  is  impossible  for  your  hands  to 
obey  unless  your  body  and  head  are  dead  still 
when  you  are  striking  the  ball. 

It  is  advisable  to  practise  the  long  putts  first 
with  three  balls,  as  if  too  many  are  used  it  is 
very  easy  to  be  careless.  For  putts  of  middle 
distance  try  and  get  the  idea  into  your  head 
that  the  hole  is  the  bull's-eye  with  a  2 -foot  ring 
round  it,  and  if  you  miss  the  bull  it  nearly 
always  counts  to  get  inside  the  ring. 

You  can  soon  become  good  at  short  putts  if 
you  try  hard  to  prevent  your  head  moving 
towards  the  hole  (Figs.  9  and  10),  and  try 


FIG.    8.  — TAKING   THE   LINE. 

The  blade  of  the  club  is  over  the  middle  of  the  ball,  and  the 

player's  head  is  facing  in  a  straight  line  for  the  hole. 
To  face  p.  24. 


FIG.  9. — THE  SAFE  WAY  TO  LOOK  AT  THE  BALL. 

The  head  is  sunk  down  right  over  the  ball.     There  is  thus 
less  danger  of  its  moving  towards  the  hole. 


FIG.   10.— THE  UNSAFE  WAY  TO  LOOK  AT   THE   BALL. 

The   head   is  not  nearly  so  steady,  and  the   eyes   are  not 

dropped   down   on   the  ball.       There    is    more    danger    of 

movement. 
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dropping  the  eyes  down  on  the  ball  just  before 
you  take  the  club  back. 

It  is  no  use  practising  on  the  same  green 
every  day,  as  you  know  too  much  about  it. 
The  best  time  to  practise  is  in  the  early  morn- 
ing when  you  are  fresh ;  after  playing  a  round 
your  eyes  need  a  rest.  When  you  feel  nervous 
do  not  hurry  up  to  the  ball  and  hit  it — make 
yourself  take  a  look  at  the  line,  and  do  not 
grasp  the  club  tightly ;  the  kind  touch  means 
the  quiet  nerve. 

The  best  way  to  take  the  line  to  the  hole  is 
from  the  middle  of  the  ball  (see  Fig.  8).  The 
blade  of  the  putter  is  in  the  centre  of  the  ball 
and  the  player's  head  is  facing  the  hole  in  a 
straight  line.  If  there  is  any  doubt  about  the 
line  when  the  green  is  undulating  and  keen,  it 
is  advisable  to  look  at  the  line  from  the  hole  to 
the  ball. 

In  conclusion,  I  will  sum  up  my  advice  to 
any  player  anxious  to  improve  his  putting  : 

Stand  quite  still. 

Keep  your  nose  down  on  the  ball. 

Keep  both  elbows  close  to  the  side. 

Push  the  club  back  with  the  left  wrist. 

Strike  the  ball  with  the  right  hand,  but  do 
not  follow  on  with  the  left. 
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Look  well  at  the  ball. 

Do  not  be  in  a  hurry  to  hit  the  ball. 

Be  patient. 

THE  COMMENTARY 

Jack  White's  advice  on  "playing  the  short 
putts  with  a  short  swing  and  no  follow  through  " 
will  probably  seem  to  some  of  his  readers  to  be 
of  a  highly  revolutionary  character.  In  works 
of  instruction  we  have  nearly  always  had  held 
up  to  us  for  admiration  the  maxim  of  the  great 
Mr.  George  Glennie,  that  the  club  should  be 
taken  well  away  from  the  ball ;  and  the  fact 
that  the  club  should  go  well  through  afterwards 
has  been  no  less  insisted  on.  White  can 
certainly  point  to  his  own  putting  as  j ustifica- 
tion  for  his  advice  ;  but,  apart  from  that,  there 
is  one  point  that  we  should  bear  in  mind  before 
we  accuse  poor  Jack  of  Bolshevik  tendencies. 
Mr.  Glennie  and  the  players  of  his  time  always 
putted  with  the  wooden  putter.  At  the  time 
when  putting  maxims  had  their  birth  there 
really  was  no  other  putter.  White  is  writing 
of  the  putting-cleek  which  he  invariably  uses, 
and  that  makes  a  great  deal  of  difference.  In 
a  later  chapter  the  reader  will  find  that  White 
has  something  to  say  about  wooden  and  alu- 
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minium    putters    and    the    method   of    using 
them. 

So  when  we  want  to  compare  White's  advice 
with  other  people's  we  should  in  fairness  take 
another  cleek  putter,  and  the  obvious  one  is 
Willie  Park.  Here  is  what  he  says  in  his  "Art 
of  Putting  " :  "The  club  should  really  be  stopped 
decisively  when  it  has  described  an  arc  of  about 
six  inches  after  the  hitting  of  the  ball.  By  this 
I  do  not  mean  the  club  should  be  stopped 
jerkily,  but  that  there  should  be  no  wavering 
or  irresolute  finish  to  the  stroke.  The  move- 
ment throughout  is  slow  and  steady  and  its 
termination  must  be  definite."  These  two 
eminent  physicians  for  putting  ills  do  not,  I 
think,  seriously  disagree.  Dr.  White  wants  us 
to  make  sure  of  hitting  the  ball  properly,  and 
thinks  that  there  will  then  be  quite  as  much 
follow  through  as  is  of  service.  Dr.  Park  would 
have  us  follow  through,  but  within  very  rigid 
and  definite  limits.  Neither  of  them  would,  I 
am  sure,  tell  us  to  use  a  putter  of  wood  or 
aluminium  in  this  way.  Perhaps  they  would 
send  us  on  to  an  aluminium  specialist  such  as 
Dr.  Braid.  It  is  his  opinion  that  the  aluminium 
club  is  the  better  "  in  the  case  of  all  golfers 
who  do  not  come  within  the  description  of 
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born  putters,"  and  this  because  "the  majority 
of  players  who  putt  with  aluminium  clubs  play 
a  more  even,  steady,  following-through  shot 
than  they  do  when  playing  with  iron  putters." 
At  any  rate,  it  is  only  fair  to  White  that  his 
readers,  when  they  are  considering  whether  or 
not  to  embark  on  a  career  of  "  firm  tapping," 
should  also  consider  the  nature  of  the  club 
with  which  it  is  to  be  done. 

White's  comments  on  the  putting  of  amateurs 
are  very  interesting.  No  doubt,  in  that  par- 
ticular match  at  Sunningdale  last  autumn,  the 
amateurs  as  a  whole  putted  badly,  and,  indeed, 
most  of  them  did  not  do  anything  very  well ; 
but,  generally  speaking,  the  green  is  the  one 
place  on  which  the  amateur  is  not  so  decisively 
beaten  by  his  professional  brother.  In  any  list 
of  great  putters  some  amateurs  would  certainly 
find  places.  Mr.  Travis  and  Mr.  Travers,  both 
from  America,  have  hardly  been  surpassed,  and 
at  home  we  have  had  Mr.  John  Low,  Mr.  Sidney 
Fry,  Mr.  Aylmer,  and,  going  back  a  little  further, 
Mr.  Laidlay,  Mr.  Hutchinson,  Mr.  Mure  Fer- 
gusson,  the  late  Mr.  F.  G.  Tait,  and  Mr.  Macfie. 
But  in  that  list  there  is  not  the  name  of  anyone 
who  played  in  the  Sunningdale  match,  and 
amateur  putting  is,  perhaps,  temporarily  in  a 
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bad  way,  just  as  our  amateur  golf  in  general 
seems  to  be.  I  am  sure,  at  any  rate,  that  White 
is  perfectly  right  in  saying  the  constant  holing 
out  in  qualifying  competitions  and  score  play 
generally  makes  good  training  and  discipline 
in  putting.  We  are  all  too  apt  to  treat  short 
putts  cavalierly  in  ordinary  games  and  "  call  it 
a  half"  because  we  are  both  afraid  of  missing. 

I  am  very  glad  that  White  bears  witness 
against  the  four-ball  match  as  a  pernicious 
institution  which  harms  people's  play.  As  he 
justly  says,  it  is  a  "  bustling  sort  of  golf," 
which  does  not  give  the  player  time  to  settle 
down  and  take  pains.  It  may  often  happen 
that  we  play  the  better  for  not  taking  pains. 
We  feel  light-hearted  and  slash  gaily  at  the 
shots.  If  they  come  off  we  pat  ourselves  on 
the  back ;  if  they  do  not,  we  pass  the  respon- 
sibility on  to  our  partners.  This  sort  of  thing 
is  sometimes  very  good  fun,  but  when  we  find 
ourselves  in  a  serious  encounter,  bound  to  take 
trouble  and  with  no  partner  to  blame  or  to  lean 
upon,  we  feel  both  lonely  and  frightened. 


III.— ADVANCED   METHODS 

IN  the  Championship  of  1902,  which  was  won 
by  Alex.  Herd  with  the  then  new  Haskell  ball, 
I  played  with  a  gutta,  as  I  did  not  possess  any 
of  the  wonderful  new  balls.  In  1903,  however, 
when  I  had  learnt  all  about  these  rubber-cored 
balls,  I  was  third  to  Harry  and  Tom  Vardon  : 
indeed,  I  was  close  on  Harry's  heels  until  the 
third  hole  of  the  last  round,  when  I  was  com- 
pletely put  off  my  second  shot  by  a  wild 
photographer.  In  the  1904  Championship, 
when  I  won  at  Sandwich,  my  win  was  due  to 
sound  work  on  the  putting-green.  I  never 
once  took  three  putts,  and  on  several  occasions 
holed  my  approach  putt.  Mr.  Walter  Travis 
had  just  won  the  Amateur  Championship,  and 
Ben  Sayers  backed  him  to  win,  and  was  loud 
in  praise  of  the  American's  putting,  telling  me 
that  if  I  could  putt  as  well  as  he  did  I  could 
win  the  Open.  My  average  was  four  under  two 
putts  per  green  in  each  round  of  this  Champion- 
ship, so  I  must  have  run  Mr.  Travis  very  close. 
The  club  I  have  always  putted  with  is  a 
putting-cleek  with  a  little  loft,  the  metal  being 
30 
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as  soft  as  possible,  as  the  rubber-cored  ball 
springs  too  quickly  off  a  hard-faced  club.  A 
little  loft  helps  the  player  to  get  in  under  the 
ball  when  the  greens  are  very  fast.  A  flat-lying 
putter  is  a  mistake,  as  it  makes  it  impossible 
for  the  player  to  get  the  head  over  the  top  of 
the  ball.  The  grip  must  be  thin  and  longer 
than  the  grip  of  the  other  clubs,  so  that  it  is 
possible  to  grip  the  shaft  short  for  holing  out. 
The  face  of  the  putter  should  occasionally  be 
tapped  with  a  punch  or  knife,  as  the  rough 
surface  grips  the  ball.  A  piece  of  lead  at  the 
back  of  the  putter-head  helps  the  player  to 
feel  exactly  how  the  ball  is  struck.  The  shaft 
should  be  set  up  from  under  the  centre  or 
midway  between  the  head  and  the  grip.  This 
bend  makes  the  club  feel  all  one  piece. 

The  downhill  putt  presents  many  difficulties 
if  played  as  an  ordinary  straight-forward  shot, 
since  overspin  is  a  great  danger.  I  found  I 
should  have  to  learn  to  put  drag  on  the  rubber- 
cored  ball,  and  after  a  good  deal  of  practice  I 
found  I  had  attained  my  object.  By  holding 
my  fingers  very  loose  and  striking  at  the  bottom 
of  the  ball  (Fig.  n)  with  the  point  of  my  putter 
I  can  keep  the  ball  straight  and  prevent  any 
danger  of  over-spin.  The  club  at  the  finish  of 
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the  downhill  putt  is  drawn  slightly  across  and 
well  under  the  ball  (Fig.  12).  This  method 
makes  practically  a  certainty  of  laying  a  down- 
hill putt  dead,  whereas  in  the  ordinary  way  it 
is  less  a  matter  of  luck. 


"  BORROWING  "  PUTTS 

Now  we  come  to  a  very  important  question  : 
"  Is  putting  with  the  rubber-cored  ball  more 
difficult  than  it  was  with  the  guttie  ?"  I  have 
no  hesitation  in  saying  most  decidedly  "  Yes," 
and  I  strongly  advise  all  aspiring  champions  to 
treat  the  putting-green  play  as  the  billiards  of 
golf.  I  am  convinced  the  new  standard  ball 
has  come  to  stay,  and  the  player  who  is  content 
if  he  is  striking  the  ball  in  the  middle  of  the 
putter-face  is  going  to  be  left  behind.  He  will 
have  to  learn  to  put  running  side  as  well  as 
check  side  on  the  ball,  to  hold  up  a  ball  on  the 
slope  that  runs  from  left  to  right,  to  put  cut  on 
when  the  borrow  is  from  right  to  left,  and  drag 
on  the  sharp  downhill  putt. 

The  first  time  I  played  a  round  with  a  rubber- 
cored  ball  I  thought  all  my  pains  and  practice 
with  the  old  ball  had  gone  for  nothing.  The 
"  bounding  billy "  had  scared  me  stiff,  but  I 


FIG.   II. — HITTING    OFF   THE   POINT   OK   THE   CLUB. 

In  playing  a  downhill  putt  to  stop  the   ball   running  away. 

The  club  is  held  quite  loosely. 


To  face  p.  32. 
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FIG.    13. — A    PUTT   WITH    BORROW    FROM    RIGHT    TO 

LEFT. 
The  hands  are  a  shade  in  front,  and  the  ball  is  hit  off  the  heel. 


FIG.    14. — FINISH    OF    PUTT    WITH    BORROW    FROM 
RIGHT    TO     LEFT. 

The  hands  have  gone  through  with  the  putter. 


To  fact  }.•&. 
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made  up  my  mind  to  stick  to  my  old  grip  and 
putting-cleek  and  try  to  acquire  a  more  delicate 
touch,  for  I  compared  the  change  in  the  golf 
ball  to  the  difference  between  the  composition 
billiard  ball  and  the  ivory. 

After  many  hours'  practice  with  the  new  ball 
I  found  I  had  a  very  light  touch,  for  I  only 
really  held  the  putter  with  my  left  thumb 
straight  down  the  shaft  and  the  forefinger  of 
the  same  hand  squeezing  on  the  grip  of  the 
club.  The  rest  of  my  two  hands  I  held  quite 
loose,  excepting  for  the  short  or  holing-out 
putts,  when  I  brought  the  right  thumb  and 
forefinger  into  play. 

On  a  keen  green  with  the  hill  sloping  from 
right  to  left  I  found  the  rubber-cored  ball  had 
greatly  increased  the  difficulty  of  finding  the 
correct  line  to  the  hole.  At  first  I  tried  playing 
with  an  allowance  for  the  fall  of  the  ground, 
but  could  not  control  the  strength  in  that  way, 
so  I  tried  taking  a  good  deal  less  borrow  and 
striking  the  ball  on  the  heel  or  check  side  of 
the  putter  with  my  hands  a  shade  in  front 

(Fig.  13). 

I  found  the  ball  answered  to  my  touch  and 
never  worried  me  by  running  away  past  the 
hole.  At  the  finish  of  the  putt  my  hands  have 
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gone  through  with  the  putter  to  keep  the  ball 
up  against  the  hill  (Fig.  14). 

In  playing  a  putt  from  left  to  right  I  go 
about  it  in  exactly  the  same  way.  The  only 
difference  is  that  I  strike  the  ball  on  the  point 
(Fig.  15)  of  my  putter,  making  the  putter-head 
lead  in  order  to  keep  the  ball  up  against  the 
hill. 

THE  COMMENTARY 

In  this  chapter  White,  having  taught  us  how 
to  walk,  now  teaches  something  of  how  to  run. 
I  use  that  phrase  because  it  is  no  use  learning 
to  run  before  we  can  walk  —  in  putting  or 
anything  else.  The  basis  of  good  putting  must 
and  will  always  be  the  ability  to  hit  the  ball 
truly  and  in  the  middle  of  the  club  in  the 
straight-forward  putts.  To  be  able  to  cut  or 
hook  a  putt  across  a  slope  and  thus  to  take 
the  lower  road  and  diminish  the  amount  of 
"  borrow  "  is  a  valuable  art,  but  it  is  not  an 
easy  one,  and  adds  to  the  complexity  of  life. 
We  do  not  see  the  fine  putter  doing  it  as  a 
matter  of  course  whenever  he  has  a  sloping 
putt  to  play :  he  vwill  reserve  it  for  special 
occasions  and,  moreover,  he  can  accomplish 
what  he  sets  out  to  perform.  His  imitators 


FIG.    15. — A    PUTT    WITH    BORROW    FROM     LEFT    TO 
RIGHT. 

The  ball  is  struck  off  the  point,  and  the  putter-head  made 
to  lead. 


To  face  p.  34. 
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must  beware  of  becoming  too  much  enamoured 
of  these  tricks  and  so  of  indulging  in  them 
when  there  is  no  necessity. : 

I  am  much  interested  to  find  that  White  lays 
particular  stress  on  the  difficulty  of  the  putt 
when  the  ground  slopes  from  right  to  left, 
because  I  have  always  observed  that  this  is  the 
slope  that  most  often  defeats  the  ordinary 
putter.  I  know  one  very  fine  putter,  Mr.  Sidney 
Fry,  who  prefers  the  putt  that  comes  in  from 
the  right  rather  than  the  left,  but  he  ?eems  to 
have  an  indescribable  knack  of  pushing  the 
ball  into  the  hole,  and  the  slope  from  the  right 
suits,  I  think,  this  style  of  putting.  Mr.  Fry  is 
a  quite  uncommonly  good  putter,  and  his  is  not 
the  common  case.  Most  people  have  a  tend- 
ency, always  likely  to  beset  them  at  crucial 
moments,  to  push  the  ball  out  to  the  right  of 
the  hole  in  straight-forward  putts.  On  this 
account  possibly  they  seem  not  to  have  much 
control  of  the  club  when  they  are  trying  de- 
liberately to  push  the  ball  out  to  the  right,  and 
are  very  apt  to  exaggerate  the  outward  move- 
ment of  the  club.  At  any  rate,  it  appears  to 
me — I  don't  know  whether  White  would  agree 
—that  when  the  borrow  is  from  the  right  it  is 
very  common  to  make  too  much  allowance  for 
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it,  as  also  to  hit  the  ball  untruly.  If  there  are 
other  people  in  my  case  in  this  respect  they 
may  find  White's  advice  as  to  taking  less  of 
the  borrow  and  hitting,  as  he  calls  it,  "  on  the 
check  side  of  the  putter"  exceedingly  useful. 
With  the  slope  from  left  to  right  there  is  less 
need  for  such  antics.  Most  golfers  find  it  easier 
to  see  the  line  in  this  case,  and  so  to  make  the 
right  allowance  and  strike  the  ball  confidently. 
It  is  inevitable  to  make  comparisons  between 
the  doctrines  of  Jack  White  and  Willie  Park  as 
to  sloping  putts.  They  seem  in  this  case  rather 
to  differ.  Park  in  his  book  says  that  he  "  always 
played  with  the  exact  strength  to  drop  the  ball 
into  the  hole,  and  was  consequently  known  as 
a  'dropping  putter.' "  This  method,  as  he  truly 
says,  does  away  with  the  danger  of  running  out 
of  holing,  but  it  is  pre-eminently  the  method 
of  one  with  a  fine  touch  and  feeling  for  exact 
strength.  The  method  White  suggests  is,  on 
the  face  of  it,  more  complicated,  but  may  be 
better  suited  to  those  who  have  less  delicate 
touch  or  are  victims  of  that  very  common 
weakness,  a  persistent  tendency  to  be  short. 
It  is  a  question  which  each  golfer  can  best 
worry  out  for  himself  by  private  experiments  in 
the  two  methods. 
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The  point  on  which  the  two  great  cleek 
putters  seem  really  and  materially  to  differ  is 
that  of  the  downhill  putt.  White,  as  we  have 
seen,  has  a  definite  method  which  he  tells  us  to 
adopt  in  order  to  "  prevent  any  danger  of  over- 
spin."  Now  here  Park  is  strong  on  the  other 
side.  This  is  what  he  says :  "  There  is  no  such 
thing  as  '  under-cutting '  or  putting  a  drag  on  a 
downhill  putt,  or  any  other  kind  of  putt.  The 
putt  is  essentially  a  stroke  in  which  the  ball  is 
kept  rolling  over  the  ground.  The  only  time  a 
ball  can  revolve  backwards  and  still  travel  in 
a  forward  direction  is  when  the  ball  is  in  the 
air.  No  ball  can  roll  forward  and  be  revolving 
backwards  at  the  same  time.  This  is  what 
people  are  really  saying  when  they  speak  about 
under-cutting  a  putt  or  putting  drag  on  it." 
Well,  I  am  a  man  of  peace,  and  not  one  of 
science ;  when  people  begin  to  talk  about  revo- 
lutions, whether  of  a  ball  or  anything  else,  I 
get  out  of  their  way.  Still,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Park  is  here  a  little  too  dogmatic. 
Assuredly  a  drag  can  be  put  on  a  billiard  ball 
which  is  not  in  the  air.  Again,  assuming  that 
much  nonsense  has  been  talked  on  the  point, 
there  is  an  almost  universal  tendency  to  play 
a  downhill  putt  on  a  keen  green  with  a  lofted 
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club,  in  the  belief  that  it  will  hold  back  the 
ball  to  some  extent.  Braid  in  his  book 
described  the  putt  played  on  very  keen  greens 
with  a  cleek  or  straight-faced  iron  thus  :  "  With 
this  club  and  its  great  dragging  power  the  effect 
seems  to  be  practically  to  reduce  the  distance 
between  the  ball  and  the  hole.  Such  is  the 
drag  that  the  ball  is  simply  pushed  over  a  con- 
siderable part  of  the  way,  and  it  is  only  when 
it  is  quite  near  to  the  hole  that  it  begins,  as  it 
were,  to  run  in  the  usual  way."  It  is  difficult 
to  believe  that  we  have  all  been  cherishing  an 
entirely  groundless  delusion  on  this  point. 


IV.— PROBLEMS  ON  THE  GREEN 

THE  STYMIE 

THE  many  objections  which  have  been  raised 
against  the  stymie  have  made  as  yet  no  altera- 
tion in  the  rules  affecting  this  part  of  the  game. 
Therefore,  if  a  player's  ball  is  stymied  by  his 
opponent's  something  has  got  to  be  done  to  get 
the  ball  into  the  hole.  If  the  opponent's  ball 
is  dead  in  line  to  the  hole,  the  only  thing  to  do 
is  to  play  a  lofting  stroke  with  a  mashie  or 
niblick.  Aim  well  at  the  bottom  of  the  ball 
and  carry  the  club-head  through  on  a  line  to 
the  hole,  and  do  not  try  to  scoop  the  ball  up, 
but  play  a  simple  putting  stroke ;  the  club  will 
do  the  rest. 

If  there  is  a  possible  chance  of  steering 
round  the  opponent's  ball,  first  of  all  look  and 
see  whether  there  is  any  chance  of  help  from 
the  ground.  If  there  is  a  slight  fall  from  the 
left,  strike  the  ball  well  on  the  heel  of  the  putter 
and  draw  the  hands  across  the  ball.  If  the 
fall  of  the  ground  is  the  other  way — i.e.,  from 
the  right — raise  the  point  of  the  club  up  off  the 
39 
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ground,  and  when  striking  the  ball  aim  at  the 
point,  and  allow  that  part  of  the  club  to  go 
forward. 

In  playing  these  strokes  the  exact  strength 
can  only  be  obtained  by  a  very  light  touch  and 
gripping  the  club  with  loose  fingers.  It  is 
possible  to  get  far  more  work  on  the  ball  in 
this  way.  If  the  player  grips  the  club  tight 
the  ball  will  start  too  quickly  from  the  club 
and  miss  the  help  of  the  ground,  and  the  side 
intended  will  act  too  late. 

WOOD,  IRON,  AND  ALUMINIUM 

Since  the  three  famous  professionals — Braid, 
Taylor,  and  Herd  —  took  to  the  aluminium 
putter  there  has  been  a  great  demand  for  the 
Braid- Mills  clubs,  and  many  golfers  swear  by 
them.  I  do  not  know  that  the  professionals 
mentioned  are  putting  any  better  than  they  did 
with  the  putting-cleek,  but  there  is  such  a 
delightfully  soft  feeling  when  striking  the  ball 
with  the  Braid- Mills  that  one  is  very  apt  to 
think,  even  if  one  misses  a  putt  now  and  again, 
that  the  club  is  nice,  and  as  it  lies  well  on  the 
ground  it  seems  to  be  easy  to  putt  with  whether 
it  is  or  not.  The  one  golfer  who  has  improved 
his  putting  with  this  club  is  Ted  Ray. 
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Harry  Vardon  was  faithful  to  a  wooden  putter 
for  a  long  time,  but  he  has  found  an  aluminium 
club  in  America,  and  has  been  doing  good  work 
with  it.  Massy,  Duncan,  Mitchell,  Sherlock, 
and  Tom  Williamson,  all  use  the  putting-cleek. 
.The  difference  between  the  two  forms  of  putter 
is  this :  with  the  aluminium  or  wooden  putter 
the  player  is  always  striking  the  ball  in  exactly 
the  same  way  with  a  smooth  true  swing  off  the 
middle  of  the  face  of  the  club ;  with  the  putting- 
cleek  the  player  can  get  much  more  work  on 
the  ball,  as  the  blade  is  much  thinner  and  has 
less  driving  power  at  the  point  or  the  heel  of 
the  club.  Also  it  is  much  easier  to  strike  at 
the  bottom  of  the  ball,  which  is  absolutely 
essential  under  certain  conditions  of  the  greens. 

I  prefer  the  cleek  for  all-round  putting,  but  a 
great  deal  depends  on  the  putting  surface  of 
the  green.  It  is  far  more  interesting  to  feel 
that  you  are  creating  a  variety  of  strokes  (which 
is  possible  with  a  putting-cleek),  as  you  have 
the  proper  club  for  the  different  angles  you 
meet  with  on  different  courses.  Some  golfers 
will  tell  you  a  good  putter  can  putt  with  any- 
thing, but  that  is  no  good  to  me.  I  have  set 
myself  a  standard,  and  if  I  cannot  putt  to  my 
own  satisfaction  then  the  particular  club  must 
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go.  I  often  try  a  new  club  to  putt  with,  but 
find,  unless  the  lie,  weight,  and  balance  are 
very  nearly  the  same  as  my  old  favourite,  I  lose 
my  touch. 

The  first  consideration  in  the  choice  of  a 
putter  is  the  lie  of  the  club,  as  no  two  golfers 
stand  alike  for  putting.  The  balance  comes 
next,  and  to  get  this  perfect  the  shaft  and  head 
ought  to  feel  very  nearly  the  same  weight.  To 
find  this  out,  place  the  middle  of  the  shaft 
across  your  hand  palm  upwards  and  try  the 
result.  If  the  head  is  too  heavy  the  club  will 
not  be  easy  to  control.  Try  and  get  the  club 
that  feels  like  one  piece  and  has  a  dead  feeling 
shaft  with  no  life  in  it.  A  light  shaft  is  no 
good  in  any  form  of  putter. 


V.— SOME   RANDOM    REMINISCENCES 

IN  the  course  of  my  life  on  the  golf-links  I 
have  seen  many  genuine  money  matches,  the 
one  real  test  of  a  golfer  in  old  times.  Dear  old 
Bob  Ferguson  used  to  tell  me  of  some  of  his 
big  stake  matches,  and  it  is  a  well-known  fact 
that  there  has  never  been  a  better  player  for 
money  than  Bob  Ferguson.  Ben  Sayers  has 
been  heard  to  remark  that  Ferguson  could  find 
backing  to  the  extent  of  a  thousand  pounds 
when  he  was  playing  at  his  best  about  the 
year  1880. 

I  used  to  carry  for  Bob  Ferguson  in  my 
school  holidays,  and,  although  he  was  in  in- 
different health  at  the  time,  his  golf  was  full  of 
grim  determination.  He  was  champion  of  the 
world  three  times,  and  he  told  me  that  it  was 
when  he  gave  up  trying  to  be  a  long  driver  and 
paid  more  attention  to  the  short  game  that  he 
really  became  successful.  His  pupil  Willie 
Campbell  was  another  great  match-winner  and 
always  heavily  backed  by  the  Musselburgh 
people.  He  was  a  wonderful  man,  and  really 
won  all  his  money  matches  by  his  brilliant  work 
43 
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on  the  green.  His  backers  knew  he  was  often 
not  as  good  a  golfer  as  his  opponent,  but  they 
knew  Campbell  was  dead  game  and  could  pro- 
duce the  right  sort  of  golf  for  the  money.  In 
his  historical  match  with  Archie  Simpson  it 
was  his  putting  that  won  the  match,  as  Archie 
Simpson  was  a  very  high-class  golfer,  and  the 
match  was  played  over  four  courses  for  a 
hundred  pounds,  which  was  a  severe  test. 

All  the  Musselburgh  men  were  very  high-class 
putters.  Willie  Park  junior  won  some  great 
matches,  and  I  know  he  had  trouble  often  with 
his  wooden  clubs,  but  put  Willie  in  the  ring 
and  a  hundred  pounds  of  his  own  money  down, 
and  he  would  surprise  the  gallery  only  when 
he  missed  a  putt.  Both  Hugh  and  Andrew 
Kirkaldy  could  play  for  the  bawbees,  and  Benny 
of  North  Berwick  must  not  be  forgotten  and 
how  he  beat  Andrew  in  their  memorial  match  ; 
a  great  wee  man  was  Benny. 

In  the  spring  of  1901  I  played  a  money 
match  for  a  hundred  pounds  against  J.  H.  Taylor, 
who  was  champion  at  the  time.  We  played 
over  Richmond  and  Huntercombe,  and  at  the 
finish  of  the  rounds  on  his  own  course  Taylor 
stood  six  holes  up,  which  looked  very  bad  for 
me,  especially  as  the  second  half  of  the  match 
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was  on  a  neutral  course,  my  home  course, 
Sunningdale,  not  being  quite  ready  for  play. 
The  greens  at  Huntercombe  were  tricky,  but 
I  got  the  touch  of  them  very  early  in  the  day, 
and,  thanks  to  this,  reduced  the  lead  to  one 
hole  at  the  end  of  the  first  eighteen  holes.  In 
the  afternoon  we  had  a  desperate  struggle,  and 
I  should  have  won  against  anyone  except  a 
fighter  like  Taylor,  as  I  never  missed  a  putt  of 
five  yards  or  under  all  day.  As  it  was,  I  lost 
the  match  on  the  seventy-first  green.  It  is  a 
great  pity  these  big  fights  are  dying  out,  as 
they  were  the  real  thing. 

I  can  recall  many  interesting  events  in  my 
first  Open  Championship  in  1891,  when  the 
late  Hugh  Kirkaldy  won,  and  his  brother 
Andrew  tied  for  second  place.  I  can  re- 
member the  St.  Andrews  folk  saying  that 
Andrew  took  things  a  bit  easy  towards  the 
finish,  so  as  to  allow  his  brother  Hugh  to  win  ; 
but  in  after  years,  when  I  got  to  know  Andrew 
very  well,  I  knew  that  the  St.  Andrews  folk 
were  altogether  wrong,  as  no  truer  sportsman 
ever  played  golf  than  my  respected  friend 
"Andra." 

The  following  year,  1892,  the  Open  Champion- 
ship was  played  over  Muirfield,  and  for  the  first 
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time  the  competition  was  extended  to  72  holes. 
,Mr.  Hilton  won  with  very  fine  golf.  At  one 
time  in  the  championship  I  was  doing  very 
well,  and  as  my  home,  Dirleton,  was  only  a 
short  distance  from  the  course,  the  village 
people  got  very  excited.  I  was  only  nineteen 
at  the  time,  so  this  did  not  help  my  golf ;  but  as 
I  finished  in  the  prize-list  I  was  highly  pleased. 

In  1893  Mr.  J.  E.  Laidlay  was  very  nearly 
the  winner,  and  he  finished  second  to  Willie 
Auchterlonie.  This  championship  was  J.  H. 
Taylor's  first  appearance  in  Scotland,  and  he 
played  so  well  in  his  practice  rounds  that  he 
started  the  hottest  favourite  I  ever  remember, 
and  after  a  wonderful  first  round  of  75  we  all 
thought  he  was  going  to  be  champion,  but 
whether  from  lack  of  experience  or,  as  many 
people  thought,  staleness,  "J.H."  went  off  his 
game,  and  only  tied  with  Ben  Sayers  and 
myself  for  the  last  three  prizes. 

At  Sandwich  in  1894  it  was  a  one-man 
championship,  as  "J.H."  was  winning  from 
start  to  finish.  His  driving  was  so  deadly 
straight  that  his  marker  said  he  was  glad  when 
the  championship  was  over,  as  "J.H."  was 
going  so  near  the  direction  flags  that  it  made 
him  quite  nervous. 
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J>  H.  Taylor  won  again  the  following  year 
at  St.  Andrews  with  very  steady  correct  play, 
and  I  can  safely  say  he  was  setting  a  higher 
standard  than  had  ever  been  seen  in  champion- 
ship golf.  It  was  J.  H.  Taylor  who  prophesied 
a  great  future  for  Harry  Vardon,  and  at  a  later 
date  I  was  an  interested  spectator  when  these 
two  great  players  tied  at  Muirfield  and  Vardon 
won,  after  a  great  exhibition  of  golf  from  both 
men. 

Not  long  after  this  James  Braid  showed  that 
the  other  two  were  not  going  to  have  it  all  their 
own  way,  and  until  the  golfing  season  of  1914 
came  to  a  sudden  end  by  the  war  these  three 
men  set  a  great  pace  in  all  big  events,  and,  if  I 
may  say  so,  a  great  example  to  the  golfing 
world,  as  apart  from  their  wonderful  play  they 
were  modest  men  in  success  and  good  sportsmen 
when  on  the  losing  side. 

Arnaud  Massy,  Ted  Ray,  Sandy  Herd,  and 
myself,  have  often  been  sniffing  at  the  champion- 
ship, but  the  mere  fact  that  we  have  only  won 
one  gold  medal  each  shows  the  very  high 
standard  of  golf  played  by  Braid,  Taylor,  and 
Vardon. 

How  often  just  before  an  open  championship 
one  hears  the  remark,  "  Who  is  going  to  win  ?" 
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and  the  invariable  answer  is,  "The  man  who 
is  holing  his  putts;"  and  how  true  this  state- 
ment is ! 

I  hope  in  writing  this  little  book  that  I  may 
have  said  something  to  help  golfers  of  every 
class,  and  more  especially  those  of  the  younger 
generation,  in  the  part  of  the  game  of  which  I 
have  made  a  life-long  study.  I  also  venture  to 
express  the  hope  that  the  ruling  authorities  of 
the  game  will  endeavour  to  keep  the  old- 
fashioned  putting-green  and  encourage  the  art 
of  scientific  putting. 
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